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REVOLUTIONARY FERMENT AND 
DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 


WO POLITICAL CURRENTS have been moving swiftly, 

in different directions, in different parts of the non- 
Communist world. One has carried half a dozen newly inde- 
pendent nations of Asia and Africa away from the practice 
of democracy and into the custody of presumably benevo- 
lent dictators. The other, operating in the older nations of 
Latin America, has swept one military dictator after an- 
other into exile and restored democratic rights and pro- 
cesses long in suspense. 


Widespread illiteracy, lack of public experience with 
democratic practices, leadership shortcomings, and other 
factors have contributed to the faltering of free government 
in the Asian and African countries where military chief- 


tains have stepped in to exercise political control. In Latin 
America, on the contrary, peoples subject for decades to 
military dictatorship have been helped by disaffection within 
the military forces themselves to install governments ded- 
icated to the principles and ideals avowed when the coun- 
tries won independence from European overlordship nearly 
150 years ago. 


OUSTING OF CUBA’s DICTATOR BY CASTRO FORCES 


The latest Latin American nation to throw out a dictator 
was Cuba. Gen. Fulgencio Batista, who had ruled Cuba as 
president or from behind the scenes for 17 of the past 25 
years, fled from Havana at dawn on New Year’s Day. 
Forces of the young revolutionary leader, Fidel Castro, who 
for two years had been challenging the authority of Batista 
from a mountain stronghold in eastern Cuba, entered the 
capital the next day. Manuel Urrutia, whom Castro named 
to head the provisional government, dissolved the Cuban 
Congress on Jan. 6 and announced that the country would 
be ruled by decree until free elections could be held; at 
least 18 months was expected to elapse before voters were 
summoned to the polls. 
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Rule by decree for a limited period following the collapse 
of a military dictatorship is not uncommon. Interim 
regimes set up in the past few years in Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, and Venezuela all lived up to election schedules 
and accepted the verdict of the voters. The decision to 
defer elections in Cuba therefore gave no cause for con- 
cern. Misgivings were felt abroad, however, when the 
provisional government sent numerous supporters of the 
Batista regime before firing squads after only summary 
courts martial. The new government insisted that it would 
not be stayed from bringing to justice men accused of 
multiple murders and tortures, but foreign criticism was 
apparently influential in putting a prompt end to holding 
trials in circus-like surroundings in Havana. 


The United States recognized the new Cuban government 
on Jan. 7. Opinion in this country had been favorably 
impressed by the obvious sincerity of Castro and his fol- 
lowers and by their professed intentions. A program 
outlined by Urrutia last October, and disclosed in the 
United States on Jan. 3, denied any intent to confiscate or 
nationalize foreign property or investments in Cuba, prom- 
ised initiation of industrial development, social security, 
and general public welfare programs, and pledged restora- 
tion of such constitutional safeguards as freedom of speech, 
trial by jury, and protection against illegal searches and 
seizures. 


REMAINING MILITARY REGIMES IN LATIN AMERICA 


Around one-half of the 20 countries south of the Rio 
Grande have been under dictatorial control at some time 
within the past few years, but today full-fledged dictators 
hold sway only in the Dominican Republic and Paraguay. 
Gen. Rafael L. Trujillo has kept a firm hand on the helm 
of the former country since seizing power in 1930.1 Gen. 
Alfredo Stroessner became Paraguay’s dictator in 1954. 
Revolt against his rule has been rumored since the upset 
in Cuba, but the habit of arbitrary rule is more firmly 
established in Paraguay than in any other Latin American 
country. Paraguay has been under military or civilian dic- 


tatorship almost continuously since it became independent 
in 1811. 


Most Latin American experts have regarded Haiti as 


2 Trujillo yielded the office of president to his brother Hector in 1952 but has re- 
tained effective power. 
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under dictatorial rule, and some observers put Nicaragua 
in the same category. President Francois Duvalier’s gov- 
ernment, established in Haiti by national election in Sep- 
tember 1957, has been considered a virtual dictatorship by 
reason of powers granted by the Congress after Duvalier 
crushed a revolt last July.2 However, Haiti’s president 
moved recently to restore democratic forms. Censorship 
was lifted on Dec. 6. Pardons were granted early in Jan- 
uary to ten men convicted of political offenses. Duvalier 
allowed his decree powers to expire as scheduled on Jan. 
30. The powers were no longer needed, he had said on 
Jan. 15, because the country was peaceful. 


Gen. Anastasio Somoza, dictator of Nicaragua since the 
1930s, was assassinated in September 1956. Under terms 
of the Nicaraguan constitution, the presiding officer in 
Congress, then Somoza’s son Luis, succeeded as president, 
and in February 1957 he was duly elected to that office 
for a six-year term. President Somoza, in what he calls 
“an experiment in democracy,” has shown willingness to 
allow some degree of press and political freedom. But 
conservative members of his political party, including his 
younger brother, Gen. Anastasio Somoza, Jr., chief of the 


armed forces, are known to have cautioned the president 
not to move too fast in that direction. 


DEMOCRATIC GAINS IN ARGENTINA AND COLOMBIA 


Among the Latin American countries in which military 
dictators have recently passed from the scene, Argentina, 
Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela already have taken sub- 
stantial steps to restore democratic processes. In each 
of these countries except Peru,* the armed forces had a 
major hand in overthrowing the dictator and carrying out 
the holding action needed during the transition from dic- 
tatorship to free elections. 


Arturo Frondizi, elected president of Argentina in Feb- 
ruary 1958, became that nation’s first civilian head in 15 
years and the first democratically elected chief executive 
in 28 years. Argentina had been ruled for two and one- 


2 The dictatorship of Paul E. Magloire, ended by his resignation in December 1956, 
was followed by a succession of short-lived regimes. See “Caribbean Problems and 
Prospects,” E.R.R., 1957 Vol. Il, pp. 824-826. 

* The military dictatorship of Gen. Manuel A. Odria, who had seized power in Peru 
in 1948, ended in the summer of 1956 when the dictator voluntarily relinquished con- 
trol to elected successors. Peruvian President Manuel P. Ugarteche was inaugurated 
on Sey ~ 1956, for a six-year term following Peru's first free election in 11 years, 

uly 17. 
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half years by a provisional government under the leadership 
of an army general, Pedro E. Aramburu. The interim 
ruling group, basically a military junta, prepared the way 
for resumption of civilian administration, following the 
military coup of Sept. 16, 1955, in which the nine-year 
dictatorship of Juan D. Peron was brought to an end. 


On Feb. 6, 1958, two weeks before the Argentine elec- 
tions, Provisional President Aramburu explained that the 
main objective of the leaders of the “liberating revolu- 
tion” had been to establish foundations on which a stable 
democracy could be built. How successful his government 
had been in dealing with economic and labor problems was 
in sharp dispute on the eve of the elections. It was a 
matter of record, however, that Aramburu had resisted 
all appeals to postpone the elections and had several times 
thwarted attempted coups by dissident military and civil- 
ian elements. 


Events attending the overthrow of Colombia’s dictator, 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, on May 10, 1957, were similar in 
both background and aftermath to those in Argentina. 
Gen. Rojas, like Peron, had come to power through a mili- 
tary coup assertedly staged to save the country from chaos. 
Within two months after his rise to power, June 13, 1953, 
Rojas had ended civil strife and guerrilla warfare, was 
promising a return to democracy “as soon as conditions in 
the country permit,” and had won the support of a vast 
majority of Colombians. Then, like Peron, he began to 
consolidate his hold on the government by replacing com- 
petent administrators with loyal cronies. Subsequently, 
Rojas went in for personal extravagance and luxury on a 
grand scale, shut down critical newspapers, and neglected 
economic problems that required a painstaking balancing 
of interests. Students and workers who protested govern- 
ment economic policies and encroachments on freedom were 
shot down. Public resentment mounted when Rojas, like 
Peron, made the mistake of mistreating priests and leveling 
accusations against the Catholic Church. 


Colombia was in a state of rebellion on May 8, 1957, the 
day the hand-picked National Constituent and Legislative 
Assembly re-elected Rojas with only a single dissenting 

* Aramburu noted that the military junta had given the political parties an oppor- 
tunity to conduct membership campaigns; tried to reintroduce democracy in the 
trade unions; attempted to aid in re-establishment of an independent press; and 


sought especially to restore integrity to the law and to encourage democratic edu- 
cation in the schools. 
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vote to serve as president until 1962. Two days later the 
dictator gave in and fled to Spain. A military junta of 
four generals and an admiral then took over. Civilians 
who had participated in the anti-Rojas revolt had grave 
misgivings. However, the ability of the military leaders 
to overcome popular distrust was demonstrated seven 
months later, when the voters by a twenty-to-one margin 
gave the junta legal status as Colombia’s provisional gov- 
ernment until elections to be held in the spring of 1958.5 
The elections came off as scheduled on May 4, 1958; four 
months later, Alberto Lleras Camargo’s inauguration as 


president marked Colombia’s full return to constitutional 
rule. 


EMERGENCE OF DEMOCRATIC FORMS IN VENEZUELA 


The explosive forces underlying the movement that top- 
pled Venezuela’s dictator, Gen. Marcos Perez Jimenez, in 
January of last year had been building up for a long time. 
The great wealth that had come to Venezuela from exploita- 
tion of its petroleum resources had benefited only a small 
proportion of the population. But what triggered the 
revolution, experts agreed, was that Jimenez, after jailing 
or expelling all party political leaders, had the audacity 
to stand unopposed in a so-called plebiscite on Dec. 15, 
1957, to gain the cover of popular authorization for his 
scheme to keep the presidency for another five years. 


Jimenez fled to the Dominican Republic when the tidal 
wave of public resentment broke on Jan. 23, 1958. A mili- 
tary-civilian junta set up with Rear Adm. Wolfgang Lar- 
razabal at its head promised to fix an election date as soon 
as order was restored. During the ten months the junta 
ruled, Adm. Larrazabal gained stature for his energetic 
suppression of three attempted military coups. When the 
country’s first free election in more than a decade was 
held last Dec. 7, Larrazabal was a candidate for the presi- 
dency but was defeated in a close vote by Romulo Betan- 
court, a former president. The day after the results 


5 Fulfilling promises made in a proclamation on May 10, 1957, the junta restored 
full freedom to political parties, the press, and the general public. It also went far 
toward clearine up the economic chaos left by the Rojas dictatorship and on several 
occasions checked threatened coups. 

* Betancourt served from 1945 to 1947 as the first civilian president in Venezuela’s 
history. The country had been ruled by military men from the time its native son, 
Simon Bolivar, won final victory over Spain in 1823. A democratic movement headed 
by Betancourt joined with discontented military officers in 1945 to oust the general 
then in power. Betancourt became provisional president and in 1947 supervised what 
has been called the only honest presidential election in Venezuelan history prior to 
the 1958 balloting. A military junta overthrew the elected president in November 
1948, paving the way for the Jimenez dictatorship. 
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were announced pro-Larrazabal mobs rioted in Caracas. 
The admiral took to the radio to urge calm, and the junta 
he had led made it plain that the government would be 
turned over to Betancourt. He is to take office on Feb. 13. 


MILITARY ACCEPTANCE OF CONSTITUTIONAL RULE 


Political freedom cannot yet be considered firmly estab- 
lished in Argentina, Colombia, or Venezuela. Inflation, 
near bankrupcty, and strikes beset Argentina until recently. 
Peron, whose influence remains strong in the labor unions, 
said from his refuge in the Dominican Republic on Nov. 
29 that he was “ready to leave for Argentina whenever the 
people want me.” However, failure of widespread strikes 
at the time of President Frondizi’s departure, Jan. 18, for 
a state visit in the United States, combined with receipt 
of large new foreign credits and institution of drastic meas- 
ures to curb inflation, considerably improved the outlook 
for Frondizi’s government. 


Rojas Pinilla returned to Colombia in October “‘to defend 
my honor” against charges that he had abused his authority 
while dictator. The only penalty Rojas risked by returning 
to face those charges, brought by the Colombian House of 
Representatives, was loss of the right to vote or hold 
public office.?7 But on Dec. 3 he was arrested and held 
under detention on new charges. The government then 
accused him of personally directing “a subversive plan to 
overthrow the legitimate authority.” 


The armed forces so far have stood by elected civilian 
leaders in both Argentina and Colombia and have shown 
no disposition to interfere with efforts by those leaders to 
solve economic and political problems in realistic fashion. 
Whether President-elect Betancourt will be as fortunate in 
Venezuela, it is too early to say. When he was president 
before, from 1945 to 1947, Betancourt incurred the hostility 
of the military by trying to curb its power. The army 
promised in advance of last December’s election to honor 
the results. 


Specialists on Latin America have tried to find a pattern 
in the recent rebellions against dictators. Milton I. Vanger 
of Oklahoma State University wrote recently: 


Argentina illustrates three central facets of today’s Latin Amer- 
ica: new mass-oriented politics, an army conscious of its democratic 
mission and willing to step down even if election results dis- 


Trial of Rojas before the Colombian Senate is now in progress. 
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appoint it, and the [Catholic] Church’s new political position of 
avowed opposition to military dictatorship. .. . In Colombia and 
Venezuela despair at military dictatorship turned to jubilation 
when the armed forces, supported by the church and responding 
to a public opinion literally ashamed at the absence of democracy, 
shipped the dictators off to exile.® 


Another expert, Russell H. Fitzgibbon of the University 
of California, included the “powerful symbols of opposi- 
tion” represented by the anti-dictator press as among ele- 
ments influencing recent events. However, Fitzgibbon made 
a point generally supported by Latin American authorities 
when he noted that the military, especially the army, had 
played the decisive role. “Once the dry rot of disaffection 
begins spreading in the armed forces, it is very difficult for 
the dictator to buy it off with bribes or crush it out with 
punishment. Peron and Rojas and Perez [Jimenez] have 
all learned that to their sorrow.” ® Apparently the same 
was true of Batista. Cuba’s former dictator made it known 
on Jan. 9 that he had resigned unwillingly—because chiefs 
of the armed forces had forced him to do so.’ 


Vanger has posed the question, “Why are the armies 
giving in to legal government?” and answered: “Partly 


because their officers come from the upper middle classes 
where shame at the absence of legal government is most 
acutely felt, fundamentally because a more complex social 
structure makes for more sources of political power. The 
old argument that the army must fill the political vacuum 
and maintain order becomes increasingly implausible.” ™ 
Greater complexity of social structure is attributable to 
many factors and varies with the country. But society 
throughout Latin America has become less stratified. Plan- 
tation agriculture and mining for export are still of great 
economic importance, but the cities and industries have 
been growing. Immigration has been of substantial pro- 
portions. Literacy has greatly increased. 


At the same time, most Latin American countries have 
a long way to go before they can take democracy for 


® Milton I. Vanger, “Latin America in Perspective,” Yale Review, December 1958, 
p. 235. 


* Russell H. Fitzgibbon, ‘““Venezuela Used the Pattern,” Washington Post, Feb. 2, 
1958. 

” Batista’s statement said: “In view of the determined stand by some of the 
highest commanders made known to the chief of state . . . [and] the impossibility 
of reorganizing the forces with changes of command as well as a lack of armament 

. President Batista resigned.” 

11 Milton I. Vanger, “‘Latin America in Perspective,” Yale Review, December 1958, 

pp. 235-236. 
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granted. As President Frondizi of Argentina told a joint 
session of the U.S. Congress, Jan. 21: “We cannot ignore 
the harsh fact that millions of beings in Latin America 
suffer from misery and backwardness... . A stagnant and 
impoverished country cannot uphold democratic institu- 


tions. On the contrary, it is fertile soil for anarchy and 
dictatorship.” 


Afro-Asian Reversion to Military Rule 


ACROSS THE SEAS, developments directly opposite to 
those in Latin America have been taking place. Four 
Afro-Asian countries which were trying to establish demo- 
cratic institutions have come under military rule in recent 
months. Informed U.S. officials fear, moreover, that the 
trend may spread as other “young democracies” encounter 
obstacles to full realization of their aspirations. Although 
Burma, Pakistan, and Thailand in South Asia and the 
Sudan in Africa were confronted by similar difficult prob- 
lems, the circumstances of the power shifts differed sig- 
nificantly from country to country. 


PASSING OF POWER TO ARMY OFFICER IN PAKISTAN 


The political upheaval in Pakistan began last Oct. 7, 
when President Iskander Mirza declared martial law and 
appointed Gen. Mohammed Ayub Khan, commander in chief 
of the army, as chief administrator. It ended Oct. 27, 
when Mirza said he had “decided to step aside and hand 
over all powers to Gen. Ayub Khan.” During the inter- 
vening 20 days Pakistanis witnessed scrapping of the con- 
stitution, cabinet government, the national assembly, two 
provincial assemblies, and the political parties of Pakistan. 


Abandonment of parliamentary forms had been decided 
upon in a series of private conversations between Mirza 
and Ayub Khan that had gone on intermittently for a year 
or more. Gen. Ayub said, Oct. 9: “We both came to the 
conclusion that the country was going to the dogs.” Cor- 
ruption and profiteering were rampant among politicians 
and had reached into the civil service. The economy was 
in a state of chaos, and civil disorder was rife. Because 
the country’s first national elections were scheduled for 
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Feb. 15, prompt action was deemed imperative. “It was 
clearly unrealistic,” Mirza asserted on Oct. 9, “to expect 
healthy democracy on a Western pattern when only 16 
per cent of the population can read and write.” 


Gen. Ayub, who became president upon Mirza’s resigna- 
tion, appointed a cabinet of eight civilians and three mili- 
tary officers to help him “clean up the mess” left in Pakistan 
after 11 years of shaky democracy. He set out promptly 
to curb inflation, institute land reform, give the people 
swifter legal justice, lift standards of living, and settle 
long-standing disputes with India over Kashmir, water 
rights and refugees. The most active known members 
of the country’s Communist Party, which had been banned 
in 1954, were put under arrest. Ayub said on Dec. 25 
that “As soon as the major problems facing the country 
have been solved, the reforms . . . put into operation, and 
the administration rehabilitated,” a new constitution would 
be framed. He suggested, Jan. 15, that it would be “a 


couple of years” before “free and unfettered elections” 
could be held. 


Enormous obstacles stand in the way of an early return 
to democratic government. The two parts of the country, 


separated by a thousand miles of Indian territory, have 
different languages, cultures, and habits and are united 
only by their common Moslem faith. Charles B. Marshall, 
adviser to Pakistani prime ministers from 1955 to 1957, 
wrote recently of “the debacle of last October”: “Unity has 
faded. Purpose has been frittered away. Consciousness 
of the existence of a Pakistan with a role to play in history 
has dribbled out.” 


Unity within a federal structure comprising only two regions 
would be hard in any event, for one must tend to prevail and the 
other come off second in any consensus cutting across them both. 
In Pakistan the problem has been aggravated by obvious factors— 
the language barrier and the interposition of the Indian corridor a 
thousand miles wide between the two wings. Geographic outlook 
is as important as mileage; West Pakistan looks out upon the 
Middle East, whereas East Pakistan looks to Southeast Asia.12 


Marshall said that too many Pakistanis were “habituated 
to the politics of protest and agitation—as if outcry and 
harangue were equivalents of policy.” In the absence of 
a mature approach to politics, the country’s unique divisive 


12 Charles Burton Marshall, “Reflections on a Revolution,” Foreign Affairs, January 
1959, p. 252. 
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forces enormously increase the difficulty of making democ- 
racy work. 


NAMING OF MiuiTaRyY HERO AS BURMA’S PREMIER 


The army take-over in Burma last Sept. 26 was not of 
the same character as the later military moves in Pakistan. 
Burma’s respected Premier U Nu, in power almost contin- 
uously since his country gained independence in 1948, ap- 
parently favored the action as a means of preventing the 
government from drifting into Communist hands. Nu, 
explaining that he planned to resign, told the people of 
Burma in a broadcast, Sept. 26: “We intended to hold 
general elections in November this year, but we came to 
realize that [they] could not be free or fair. I invited Gen. 
Ne Win to make arrangements essential for holding such 
free elections within six months. I am glad to say Ne Win 
has accepted my invitation.” 


Behind Nu’s request lay the fact that his own political 
party had become badly fragmented. Many leading fig- 
ures, though Socialists like Nu, had split with the premier 
on the ground that he was too easy on the Communists in 
both domestic and foreign policy. Nu had frequently de- 
clared his opposition to Communism, but there were strong 
indications that if the November elections were held, pro- 
Communist groups would support him in an effort to defeat 
the strongly anti-Communist faction of his party. Neither 
the premier nor Ne Win relished the prospect of a parlia- 
mentary majority based in part on Communist support. 
Nor, apparently, did a group of Win’s young subordinates 
who had been urging both the general and the premier to 
arrange a coup d’etat. 


Gen. Win is one of the great heroes of Burmese inde- 
pendence. He became commander in chief of the armed 
forces in 1949 and is widely known for his determination 
to keep the army out of politics and for his staunch anti- 
Communist convictions."* At the end of October, a month 
after the army had taken control of the country, Win’s 
appointment as premier was approved by a parliamentary 
majority embracing the chief factions of U Nu’s party. 
Experts generally see Win’s tenure of office as an oppor- 
tunity for U Nu to heal the rift in his party, so that a 


% Under Win's command, the army has been fighting Burmese Communist guer- 


rillas for ten and one-half years. Incursions by Chinese Communists along the 


1,500-mile border with Red China have reportedly done much to harden Win’s atti- 
tude against Communists. 
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stable democratic government, free of Communist influence, 
can be established. 


REINFORCEMENT OF MILITARY GRIP ON THAILAND 


Seizure of control of Thailand on Oct. 20 by Field Mar- 
shal Sarit Thanarat, with consent of the ousted govern- 
ment, must be viewed in the light of three important facts. 
First, Thailand is the only Southeast Asian country never 
to have been a colony; hence its elite has not been through 
the unifying experience of a struggle for independence. 
Second, twelve previous coups or attempted coups during 
the 26 years since Thailand became a constitutional mon- 
archy have habituated the people to the revolutionary 
method of changing governments. Third, the army general 
who led the most recent coup was already in possession of 
the power he seized, having staged a successful coup 13 
months earlier and backed a winning combination of can- 
didates in subsequent elections to the National Assembly.'® 


An official statement on Oct. 20 said the coup had been 
made necessary by threats of Communist subversion and 
by “tension building up within and without the country.” 
Observers of Thai politics have suggested that a genuine 
desire to wipe out operations of Communist agents in pro- 
Western Thailand was only one of several] factors prompt- 
ing Sarit’s action. Underlying the field marshal’s drastic 
moves, experts think, was a desire to end the extremism 
that had threatened his own position and hamstrung efforts 
to solve national problems. Attacks by left-wing and right- 
wing newspapers on government leaders had been steady 
and violent. Supposedly pro-government members of the 
National Assembly had constantly threatened to vote with 
the opposition unless placated by bribes or favors. In- 
trigues in the armed forces had been frequent. 


The group that controlled Thai politics before the coup 
has strengthened its position; hence elements that seek to 
push Thailand away from its pro-Western position have 
plainly been weakened. On the domestic front, Marshal 
Sarit has indicated support for a planned economy. A new 


% It is worthy of note that the only organized opposition to this stratagem came 
from Communist-front groups. Recently, however, military elements have shown 
signs of opposing any bid by U Nu to return to power. Meanwhile, Burma's con- 
stitution has not been suspended and civil liberties have not been curtailed. 

%In the days immediately following the recent coup, the new Revolutionary Party, 
headed by Field Marshal Sarit, dissolved the National Assembly, scrapped the consti- 
tution, banned political parties, arrested extreme left-wing and right-wing journal- 


ists, proclaimed martial law, and announced that the country would be ruled from 
army headquarters. 
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interim constitution, proclaimed on Jan. 28, gave the 
premier special powers and provided for a constituent as- 
sembly to exercise certain legislative powers and draft a 
permanent constitution. Sarit observed shortly after the 
coup: “Some may say this seizure of power is a reactionary 
step. We admit that it is. But our aim is to step back a 
pace in order to advance many more.” !¢ 


ANNOUNCED AIMS OF ARMY COUP IN THE SUDAN 


Assumption of power in the Sudan, Nov. 17, by Lt. Gen. 
Ibrahim Abboud, commander in chief of the country’s 
armed forces, was generally viewed as an attempt to pave 
the way for a moderate government that would follow a 
middle-of-the-road policy in relations with other countries. 
Gen. Abboud said at the time that the army was stepping 
in “to put an end” to the “anarchy and corruption” that 
had “spread to all state organs.” He asserted that the 
situation had deteriorated to the point where “every party 
tampered with the Sudan’s security.” 


The deposed pro-Western prime minister, Abdullah 
Khalil, had apparently made himself vulnerable to attack 
by constantly “defending aid agreements with the United 
States [and] arms purchases from Britain, and contradict- 
ing Egyptian statements and charges.” !7 Khalil’s critical 
pronouncements on Egyptian policies had provoked sharp 
political cleavages between pro-Egyptian and anti-Egyptian 
sects in the northern part of the country, which dominates 
the Sudan politically..* They threatened as well the sur- 
vival of his coalition government, which consisted of both 
proponents and opponents of closer relations with the 
United Arab Republic. 


Negotiations between party leaders during the weeks 
preceding the scheduled reconvening of Parliament on Nov. 
17 had failed to produce agreement on a reconstituted gov- 
ernment or on Sudanese relations with Egypt. On the 
contrary, steadily rising tension between Khartoum and 
Cairo over distribution of Nile waters had aggravated dis- 
cord between the Sudan’s religious-political factions in the 
Moslem North. Two days before Parliament was to meet, 
Khalil’s government postponed the opening to Dec. 8. But 


% Quoted by Darrell Berrigan, “Tidying Up in Thailand,” The Reporter, Nov. 27, 
1958, p. 29. 


Helen Kitchen, “The Government of General Abboud,” Africa Special Report, 
January 1959, p. 4. 

% The deep suspicion that has always existed between the Moslem North and the 
Christian and pagan South seems not to have figured in events leading up to the coup. 
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army leaders had made their decision, and the bloodless 


coup was executed on the day the parliamentary session 
was to have started. 


Under Gen. Abboud, the Sudan may move some distance 
back from the advanced pro-Western position in which it 
had been placed by Prime Minister Khalil. However, the 
general has made it plain that any agreement with Egypt 
on use of Nile waters will not be exclusively on Egypt’s 
terms. He has endorsed a policy of non-alignment with 
any Arab bloc and has jailed known Communists who had 
been stirring up trouble in the trade unions. 


OBSTACLES IN WAY OF DEMOCRATIC DEVELOPMENT 


Special factors were responsible for the military decisions 
to displace democratic machinery in Pakistan, Burma, 
Thailand, and the Sudan. However, the task of instituting 
forms of government based on Western concepts of democ- 
racy had been formidable for all of these countries. In the 
nations that have gone over to military rule, or appear to 
be candidates for such rule, democracy has not yet sunk 
deep roots. 


Among forces obstructing the success of democratic ex- 
periments have been archaic economies and widespread 
illiteracy. Prime Minister Jawarharlal Nehru of India said 
recently: “Democracy requires a higher living standard 
among far more people than other forms of government.” !% 
Standards of living are so low in the nascent democracies 
that public interest is limited to the material needs of the 
moment. A large and sturdy middle class has yet to de- 
velop.2°. Former President Mirza of Pakistan summed up 
the need for a literate citizenry as a democratic prerequisite 
when he said, Oct. 9: “Democracy without education is 
hypocrisy without limitation.” In virtually every one of 
the former Asian and African colonies that have gained 
independence, at least half the population cannot read or 
write; in many cases illiteracy is as high as 80 or 90 per 
cent. Lack of a trained civil service of adequate size and 
quality also has been a constant hindrance. 


The necessity in democratic government of finding com- 


® Quoted by Newsweek, Jan. 5, 1959, p. 83. 
® The billion people of non-Communist Asia comprise more than 35 per cent of the 
world’s population but provide less than 7 per cent of the world’s gross annual prod- 


uct. Industrialization is barely under way in Africa, and many of Africa’s riches 
remain untapped. 
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mon ground on difficult issues through compromise has 
often been inadequately recognized by government and 
party leaders. Sharp differences of opinion among elected 
and appointed officials have been aggravated on one hand 
by an over-willingness to accept bribes and favors, and on 
the other by parochialism and religious and cultural fric- 
tions. Failure to achieve accord on vital questions has 
made political paralysis a constant reality and political 
convulsion a constant threat. 


Phases in the Struggle for Democracy 


NOT ENOUGH TIME has elapsed since the new military 
regimes came into power in Asia and Africa to permit 
observers to make a fair assessment of their accomplish- 
ments. Each of the four generals has moved to clamp 
down on firebrands, end political wrangling, and get rid 
of bungling and corruption. In Pakistan, for example, 
Gen. Ayub amassed evidence that three former cabinet 
ministers were hoarding 10,000 tons of food grains. In 
Burma, Gen. Win dismissed Rangoon municipal officials 
for incompetence and saw to it that the drainage system 
was repaired, the streets cleaned, and roads surfaced. The 
many steps of this kind have received qualified praise from 
Western observers. They are concerned, however, by the 
possibility that the military men may attempt to solve more 
difficult problems by seemingly easy but ineffective meas- 
ures, or that they may overestimate the significance of 
having “all the trains run on time.” One commentator 
wrote recently: “No doubt it is an excellent thing that bar- 
racks shal] be swept and whitewashed, and soldiers respond 
to the word of command with unified, automatic precision. 
But the warmhearted people of Southern Asia deserve a 
better fate than to inhabit one vast barrack square.” 2! 


There are indications, however, that the bigger problems, 
such as the refugee question in Pakistan and utilization of 
the Nile waters in the Sudan, are receiving earnest atten- 
tion. Studies designed to accelerate industrialization and 
to lift standards of living have been launched in each of the 


ove. Hugh Tinker, “Gunpowder in Asian Politics,” The Listener, Dec. 11, 1958, p. 
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four countries. Although threats to national independence 
figured in each military take-over,?? the generals plainly 
see the army’s main job as one of effecting domestic reform 
and improvement, not of trying to fight off possible attack 
from outside. Behind the rise of the military lay, in part, 
a desire for political stability as a basis for economic 
progress. Political instability inhibits a country’s ability 
to make long-range development plans and obtain foreign 
capital to help carry them out. 


It is agreed that one of the greatest dangers of military 
ascendancy in politics is that generals may come to look 
upon power as an end in itself. Historically, military 
leaders often have taken office with good intentions and 
then been corrupted by political power. The result has 
been repression of free institutions, intellectual stagnation, 
denial of civil liberties, and failure to make any progress 
toward elimination of great disparities in the distribution 
of wealth. Corrosion of this type has been particularly 
prevalent where a general has taken over power without 
a program, as has generally been the case in Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 


None of the new rulers staged his coup with a program 
formulated in advance. However, Gen. Ayub, Gen. Win, 
Marshal Sarit, and Gen. Abboud are all strong patriots, 
foes of Communism, and advocates of economic reform. 
Each has built up a reputation for moderation. None has 
shown signs of wanting to make his country his estate. 
The generals have good claims to represent the people as 
a whole. One exnert has written: “Although several armies 
are weighted in favor of regional groups, they have almost 
everywhere [in non-Communist Asia] adopted a national, 
unified outlook which is far in advance of the parish-pump 
attitude of most Asian rank-and-file politicians.” 2% 


The army has generally been the main route of advance- 
ment for able and ambitious young men in underdeveloped 
countries. Not only are officers more accustomed to coordi- 
nated effort than other leaders; they themselves are the 
most vigorous elite in many cases. Military leaders, more- 
over, are generally the men with greatest knowledge of the 
West; the ruling generals in Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, 


#2 From Communism in the case of Burma and Thailand: from Ecynt in the case 
of the Sudan; and from a threatened break-up of East and West Pakistan. 


*® Hugh Tinker, “Gunpowder in Asian Politics,” The Listener, Dec. 11, 1958, p. 976. 
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and the Sudan have all received a part of their education 
in Western countries. 


On the other side of the ledger is the fact that advent 
of the military regimes has stopped the early growth of 
political responsibility and representative institutions. 
Whatever the shortcomings of the dissolved national as- 
semblies, they provided safety valves for expression of 
clashing opinions. Similarly, the value of good precedents 
may have been lost. In 1956, for example, the government 
formed by the majority party in the Sudan resigned after 
losing a vote of confidence in Parliament. This was the 
first time that any ruling group in an Arab country had 


voluntarily relinquished power to the opposition on a non- 
confidence vote. 


CURBING OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS BY CIVIL AUTHORITY 


The rise of military regimes has directed attention to 
the new nations where democratic processes still prevail, 
and it has been concluded that, in many respects, they are 
democracies more in name than in substance. Civilian gov- 
ernments in some of those countries have sought to buttress 
their position by weakening the voice of the army or the 
political opposition. Others have continued to bank heavily 
on the ability and prestige of a single leader to keep demo- 
cratic processes at work. At least one, Indonesia, has 
sought to ward off exclusive military control by ordaining 
joint civilian-military leadership. 


Leaders in Ghana, Tunisia, and South Vietnam have 
found it necessary to suppress criticism they consider dan- 
gerous to the state. Premier Phouy Sananikone of Laos 
asked the National Assembly, Jan. 12, for special powers 
for a 12-month period which, if granted, will permit greater 
concentration of authority in the executive branch. The 
premier said the powers were necessary to cope with Com- 
munist subversion and with border threats from Commu- 
nist North Vietnam, but some opposition leaders contended 
that Sananikone only had in mind “destroying the parties 
in opposition to him.” 


Reports last November that members of the Philippine 
armed forces were planning a coup d’etat prompted Presi- 
dent Carlos P. Garcia to reshuffle the army command.” 


™ Officers of unquestioned loyalty were given command of the military districts sur- 
rounding Manila, and the presidential palace was declared “‘off limits” to officers not 
on officia] business. 
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He started early in January to remove 160 military officers 
from civilian government posts and take other measures 


to reduce the influence of the armed forces in national 
affairs. 


A national security law which took effect in South Korea 
on Jan. 15 has been a source of concern in this country and 
among many Koreans. The measure gave the government 
extraordinary powers to deal with subversive elements and 
to conduct investigations and enabled it to exert tighter 
control over Korea’s press. President Syngman Rhee, 
defending the new law, insisted on Jan. 21 that “Our only 
aim is to protect ourselves against Communism.” 


Legislation enacted as a companion to the security statute 
abolished elections for town and village offices and opened 
those posts to appointees ultimately responsible to Presi- 
dent Rhee. Some Americans fear that Rhee’s Liberal Party 
is trying by such means to pave the way to perpetuate it- 
self in power. The Rhee-dominated Assembly had already 
postponed election of the House of Councilors (Senate), 
slated for Jan. 25, to a date to be determined by the presi- 
dent. When and if that chamber is organized, it will be 
presided over by Vice President John M. Chang, leader of 
the opposition Democratic Party. 


ROLE OF GREAT LEADER; INDONESIA’S MIDDLE PATH 


Prime Minister S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike of Ceylon said at 
a press conference last Oct. 21 that the party-cabinet sys- 
tem of democratic government may be the wrong one for 
Asian nations. This was because such a system worked 
best when there were two major parties, each capable or 
potentially capable of obtaining a majority in the assembly. 
When this situation did not exist, there were bound to be 
difficulties, because the system did not lend itself to coali- 
tion arrangements.2° Bandaranaike attributed success of 
the party-cabinet system in India to the overwhelming 
strength of the ruling Congress Party and to the fact that 
India had “a great leader” in Prime Minister Nehru. 


Nehru’s very presence has represented a force working 
against democratic stalemate in India, and a question fre- 


* The bill was passed Dec. 24 after 70 opposing legislators, who had been camping 
in the Assembly chamber for six days, were forcibly ejected by 300 policemen. 

* The prime minister said there was danger of political instability in Ceylon, but 
he thought that “If things quiet down in the next two or three years, then there is 
a chance of a party getting an over-all majority.” 
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quently asked is, “What will happen when Nehru has passed 
from the scene?” The prime minister has been aided in 
guiding his party and country by having identified himself 
with the deepest aspirations of the Indian people during 
the struggle for independence, and by projecting himself 
since then as a worker for the common goals of Indian 
society. Other leaders of young democracies who fit this 
description include Ghana’s Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah, Guinea’s Premier Sekou Touré, Indonesia’s 
President Sukarno, and Tunisia’s President Bourguiba. 


A unique, informal] arrangement has been worked out 
in Indonesia for avoiding military dictatorship and pre- 
serving the rudiments of democracy. A ruling combination 
has developed in which Lt. Gen. Abdul Haris Nasution, 
army chief of staff, furnishes strength, stability, and even 
some policy guidance, while President Sukarno occupies the 
role of idolized leader, unifier of many customs and areas, 
and generator of the enthusiasm to build a modern nation. 
Sukarno’s Prime Minister Djuanda voiced the conviction 
in mid-November that Indonesia would be “spared from 
the very dangerous events that have taken place in several 
countries around us.” He said that “In cooperation with 
the military we shall succeed in improving conditions, 
especially in the economic field.” 


Gen. Nasution, whose influence skyrocketed as a result 
of the army’s success in putting down a major rebellion,?? 
likewise said last November: “Some colleagues want to 
establish a military junta to take over the state. This can- 
not be done. We Indonesians have found a working method, 
a middle path, to prevent it. What President Sukarno, the 
government, and the armed forces are carrying out is the 
best way.” A chief characteristic of this “middle path” has 
been a large increase in the number of military men oc- 
cupying traditionally civilian posts. Both Sukarno and 
Nasution have encouraged military officers to get into par- 
liament and to take places in the cabinet, the foreign serv- 
ice, the national advisory council, and other agencies.?® 


7 Indonesia remains under martial law imposed to cope with remnants of the re- 
bellion which threatened the Sukarno government last year. See “Indonesian Crisis,” 
E.R.R., 1958 Vol. I, pp. 163-180. ’ 


* The first clear sign that the army had achieved a prominent place in Indonesian 
affairs came last Sept. 22, when it was announced that parliamentary elections, sched- 
uled for September 1959, would be postponed for not more than one year. The 
biggest losers from this decision, observers generally agreed, were the Communists, 
who had expected to win 25 per cent of the vote, or 9 per cent more than had been 
captured in the last parliamentary elections in 1955. The biggest winners were 
members of the army high command, who are strongly anti-Communist. 
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Increased military participation goes hand in hand with 
“guided democracy,” a concept introduced by Sukarno early 
in 1957. Application of the concept has limited the role 
of the Indonesian parliament and hence curbed political 
wrangling. At the same time, functional representation 
has been expanded through establishment of a national 
advisory council which meets regularly with the president 
and cabinet ministers and includes representatives of busi- 
ness, trade unions, religious interests, the intelligentsia, 
agriculture, journalism, etc. Enlargement of the role of 
the armed forces in government has weakened pressure for 
a military coup; but if army leaders should lose faith in 
“guided democracy,” a military take-over would plainly be 
much easier to bring off than formerly. 


CHALLENGE TO NURTURE DEMOCRACY IN NEW NATIONS 


The recent backsliding of Afro-Asian democracies has 
deeply disturbed Western leaders, and serious efforts have 
been made to put the situation in proper perspective. In 
this connection, two historical developments have been 
noted. First, as a former foreign correspondent has ob- 
served, there had been “a century of steady progress” 
toward democracy on the eve of World War I. There was 
“no important country in Europe where there was not more 
freedom of speech and press, of person and property in 
1914 than there had been in 1814.” Since then, however, 
“the whole mainstream of events” has been “away from 
rather than toward the democracy of which Wilson pro- 
claimed America the champion.” 2° Second, there recently 
has been a sharp increase in the number of military men 
at the helm. During last year alone, army generals came 
into control of the governments of seven countries—Burma, 
France, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Sudan, and Thailand. 


Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, observed last Oct. 15 that “The events of the 
immediate past, where parliamentary government has 
stumbled, are those of a transitional era and need not be 
accepted as showing a permanent trend.” Dulles added: 
“There is a challenge in this problem of how free institu- 
tions can be established and preserved, particularly in the 
newly emerged and emerging states. We need ideas as to 
how such institutions can be adapted to countries where 
political traditions, general education, and the material 


2” William Henry Chamberlin, Wall Street Journal, Jan. 9, 1959. 
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levels of life are as yet inadequate to permit free and rep- 
resentative institutions to start functioning effectively.” 


Some experts fear that new Afro-Asian states may be in 
for the fate that plagued Latin American countries for so 
many years—a long run of dictatorships interspersed with 
an occasional fling at democracy. Such a situation could 
develop, it is argued, where military rulers fail to pro- 
mote economic and social progress; it could last as long 
as illiteracy, poverty, and cultural backwardness persist— 
or until Communists took control. 


Another possibility is that from among military rulers 
there may emerge dictators of a stature comparable to 
Turkey’s Kemal Ataturk. Although bitterly condemned by 
adherents of the old order whose downfall he helped to 
engineer after World War I, Ataturk won wide respect for 
the great changes he wrought in Turkish institutions and 
customs. An historian wrote recently: 


The Kemalists set about destroying or eliminating many of the 
political, social, and cultural institutions and patterns of the old 
Ottoman order which stood in the way of modernization. Thus, 
under the dictatorship the road to modernization was cleared of 
some of the obstacles which hindered the process. Destruction 
was accompanied by the construction of a new order. Such a 
process could not take place without opposition from those whose 
interests were threatened . .. by the changes. Old tribal, feudal, 
and ecclesiastical privileged classes rarely submit docilely to 
changes which menace their power, their wealth, their ways of 
living and ways of thinking. Nor do the masses .. . submit 
eagerly to changes in the patterns of their ways of life. Hence 
the political raison d’etre throughout history of the usurpers, the 


tyrants, the autocrats, among whom [Ataturk] holds an honor- 
able place.3° 


The surest route to, or back to, democracy will probably 
be along some middle route which each nation will have to 
find for itself. The approach taken in Indonesia, if it does 
not lead to military domination, may provide a useful 
precedent for some countries. Pakistan’s Gen. Ayub said, 
Dec. 25: “Our aim is to introduce a representative form of 
government, such as can be understood and worked by our 
people. We shall have to ensure. . . that its working is 
not marred by political instability.” Ayub has expressed 
preference for a strong executive with fixed tenure and is 
reported to favor a presidential system for Pakistan, in- 
stead of a party-cabinet system similar to Great Britain’s. 


” William Yale, The Near East (1958), p. 296. 
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Limiting the suffrage to citizens who can read and write 
also appeals strongly to Pakistan’s president. 


U.S. PoLticy TowarD NoN-COMMUNIST DICTATORSHIPS 


C. L. Sulzberger wrote in his New York Times column, 
Jan. 5, 1959: “We must consider the paradox that, although 
we distinctly dislike military dictatorship, our own foreign 
policy tends to encourage its spread. We are anxious that 
new countries bordering the Sino-Soviet bloc should have 
sufficiently strong armies to stave off invasion threats. And, 
everywhere that underdeveloped lands are threatened by 
Communist subversion, we try and give them enough armed 
power to crush such movements.” 


Strong resistance has been offered during the past year 
to sending military aid to Latin American dictators. De- 
fense Secretary McElroy acknowledged in testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee last spring that 
“The program for Latin America... is primarily for the 
purpose of maintenance of internal security.” A provision 
was thereupon added to the Mutual Security Act of 1958 
stipulating that “Internal security requirements shall not 
normally be the basis for military assistance programs to 
the American republics.” More recently, Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, president of the Johns Hopkins University, has 
recommended that it be made “official [United States] 
policy” to “have an ‘abrazo’ [embrace] for democratic 
leaders, and [only] a formal handshake for dictators.” 
In a nine-point program to improve hemisphere relations, 
he stressed the importance of avoiding even the appearance 
of supporting dictators while at the same time maintaining 
the official policy of non-intervention in internal affairs of 
other countries. 


It is taken as a matter of course that U.S. foreign policy 
will continue to be governed less by abstract considera- 
tions of whether a foreign country is a democracy or a 
dictatorship than by positive evidence that it recognizes a 
bond of common interest and is not moving into the Soviet 
camp. Since the great need of Afro-Asian peoples is for 
more food, housing, health facilities, and other benefits of 
a modern economy, most experts say that an increase in 
American economic aid is essential both to neutralize Com- 
munist aid-propaganda efforts and to build up the neces- 
sary foundations for representative government. 
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